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Natural Law 


By Principal R. A. Falconer, D.Litt. 


|’ is a soul’s tragedy to lose the power 

of prayer. Yet such tragedies blight 
many a life whose blossom was fragrant 
with promise. How often have child- 
hood and youth, toned in the strong at- 
mosphere of faith and prayer in a godly 
home, shrunken into impotent manhood 
or womanhood, silent beneath fast shut 
heavens. Once the heavens were opened 
above them and angels of God ascended 
and descended with messages of peace to 
upturned, believing faces. 

This change may be due to a variety 
of causes. Business affairs absorb the 
interest of many. Others have fed so 
long upon the highly spiced pleasures of 
life that their taste has been coarsened 
against the delicate but permanent joys 
of things spiritual. Possibly the earnest 
student often feels the tragedy most keen- 
ly, because it costs him infinite pain to 
cast from him the things most holy and 
the best in his past. But it has come to 
him, as he deems, in the search for truth. 
He traces daily the scope of law and dis- 
covers its reach where he had never 
thought to find it. Law invades every 
domain. Even mind is found to be not 
exempt from its control. There is some- 
thing fascinating for him in the ruthless 
majesty wherewith Science in the name 
of Law asserts her right to direct every 
department of nature, including man. So 
many discoveries have been made in the 
unlikeliest quarters that the scholar, es- 
pecially in his fledgling stage, confidently 
looks for all the mystery to lift from life, 
as summer haze lying along the valleys 
melts under the scorching glare of mid- 
day, even though the earth may become a 
desert. The atmosphere of his youth is 


gone—its dreams, its fears, its poetry; 
possibly along with those its moral beauty 
and holiness. The student has become 
the slave of Law. 

But does not the saying of Paul still 
hold true, that there never was a law 
which had in it the power to give life? 
(Gal. 3: 21). Law by its inexorable 
process announces: “Thou shalt; thou 
shalt not, or thou shalt surely die.” By 
law we discover the processes of life and 
death. But Law never discloses to you 
the inmost secret of power. It never 
leads you into the strong chambers where 
the dynamic of life is stored. 

“Where shall wisdom be found? And 
where is the place of understanding? 
The deep saith, It is not in me; And the 
sea saith, It is not with me. Destruction 
and Death say, We have heard a rumor 
thereof with our ears. God understand- 
eth the way thereof, and He knoweth the 
place thereof.” 

It is Life, not Law, for which we seek. 
Life is an immensely larger concept than 
Law. Therefore the genuine seeker after 
truth cannot remain long in the lower 
domain. He must pass on into higher 
realms. So will he get back into true 
life, the complete life found only in God. 
Having climbed up the hill through the 
cloud he welcomes a breeze of faith blow- 
ing strong from childhood days. He can 
pray again, and 

“those angel faces smile, 
Which he had loved long since, and Jost awhile.” 


Many there are who have some such 
experience as this—uncritical trust, the 
havoc of the scientific spirit, worship of 
the blank and forbidding uniformity of 
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nature, belief in physical law yielding to 
that of control by a supreme mind, rea- 
sonable prayer and faith. 

We are not to-day where we once were. 
Science has taught us many things, which 
as religious men we were perhaps reluc- 
tant to learn. [ut now the world prays 
no less than before. Multitudes in obe- 
dience to the ruling power within their 
lives never ceased to pray in spite of 
what Science had to say of natural Law. 
They refused to believe that two realms 
of truth could be inconsistent. Science, 
in so far as it dealt with facts, was true. 
But prayer was the truest reality of all 
their experience, for by it they lived. 
All that was worth calling life—the en- 
ergy of will and love, the satisfaction of 
the mind’s purest ideal—found its daily 
nutriment in that fellowship with God 
which we call prayer. So they investi- 
gated and theorized, and prayed and 
waited. Let us hear these axioms of 
modern thought as stated by that eminent 
physicist, Sir Oliver Lodge: 

“(1) We must realize that the Whole 
is a single, undeviating, law-saturated 
cosmos ; 

“(2) But we must also realize that the 
Whole consists not of matter and motion 
alone, nor yet of spirit and will alone, but 
of both and all; we must even yet fur- 
ther. and enormously, enlarge our con- 
ception of what the Whole contains.”— 
Contemp. Review, December, 1904. 

That is to say, we are to believe that 
an all-pervading law is the order of our 
universe. To use Sir Oliver's figure, 
“this universe is not left to the random 
control of inorganic forces, like a motor- 
car which has lost its driver.” But, sec- 
ondly, and equally true, we believe that 
it is under the guidance of an all-wise 
and all-loving Person. In other words, 
Law is an expression of the will of God, 
whether in nature or in human history. 
Therefore it becomes us to banish our 
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prejudices and ignorant theories as to 
how God should work, and becoming as 
receptive as little children reverently to 
inquire and learn how God has actually 
wrought in the history of this planet, 
how He is now at work building worlds, 
and making the tiniest flower grow; for 


“*God dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life.” 


When we have once been possessed by 
this highest of all truth that God is the 
unity of ali things, or as the New Testa- 
ment puts it, that “all things have been 
created through Christ and unto Him, 
and that he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist” (Col. 1: 16, 17), 
we discover that prayer fits naturally into 
the system of the universe. <A personal 
Life is the core of all existence. Its ex- 
ternal course is the unfolding of an eter- 
nal purpose of love. Therefore we, living 
souls, can hold converse with God. And 
the greatest marvel of Revelation is that 
the Eternal Father is waiting eagerly to 
listen to what we have to say. Our de- 
sires count with Him. But thereby also 
our reckless whims and _ inconsiderate 
longings are chastened into a holy joy, at 
being permitted to share in some knowl- 
edge of His perfect will for the world. 
This does not check our desires. It regu- 
lates them. His good pleasure displaces 
our pettiness as we fling ourselves upon 
the bosom of our Father and say, “Not 
my will but Thine be done.” 

So the solution of the problem lies in 
true knowledge of the nature of God and 
of the meaning of the universe. The un- 
ceasing purpose of the Father directs it. 
“The one far-off event towards which the 
whole creation moves” is divine. Law 
itself is nothing but the consistent action 
of the personal will of a Holy Father. 
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of the Levant 


By Thornton B. Penfield sc 


“C*ING, O son of faithful ancestors! 
You are not half singing! Why, 
you are not even red in the face yet!” 
was the admonition that a native Syrian 
teacher gave to one of his boys in a sing- 
ing exercise the other day. The remark 
was made in Arabic but was translated 
for my benefit by an American teacher 
who was present. This spirit is typical 
of the work done by the students all 
around the Mediterranean Coast; for 
whatever they set themselves to do, they 
do with their might. It is a zeal that is 
rapidly being trained by Christian influ- 
ences to be “according to knowledge.” 
How much can be crowded into fifty 
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Mr. Penfield, who is secretary of the Executive Committee 


of the Student Christian Movement in lands Without National 
Organizations, is now making a tour of the colleges of the Le 
vant and has written for the INTERCOLLEGIAN this account of 
iS Experiences. 


days! It is only that length of time 
since I left the students of America and 
sailed for Italy. In that period I have 
seen many students of Italy, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, and Syria and have just ahead of 
me the students of Asia Minor and Tur- 
key and Greece. The Italian students 
are very happy in the fact of the recent 
organization of the National Italian Stu- 
dent Movement. The visit of Mr. Mott 
to them was a great inspiration; and the 
presence of the Rev. Dr. N. Walling 
Clark, president of the Methodist College 
in Rome, is a constant help to the stu- 
dents of the colleges and schools of Rome 
and Naples and the other student centers 
of Italy. The most interesting work 
that I witnessed in Rome was the Bible 
study development. This has had wise 
inception and: is under careful guidance ; 
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AN EGYPTIAN 


STUDENT 


and while it is in its infancy, it is evi- 
dently a growing power for good among 
the Italian students. 

Several meetings were held with the 
students in Alexandria and Cairo, and I 
shall not forget the earnest faces of the 
young men in both British and American 
schools. I was particularly struck with 
the appearance of the twenty Egyptian 
college graduates in the Theological 
Seminary of the American Mission in 
Cairo, as | talked to them of recent his- 
tory in the World’s Student Christian 
federation. In both Cairo and Alexan- 
dria a desire to organize for the purpose 
of belonging to the Federation was ex- 
pressed. Asyut, 350 miles up the Nile, 
was the objective point of my Egyptian 
travel. Here is the splendid training 
College of the American Mission, with 
its 670 students and twenty professors. 
It is safe to say that all Egypt is proud of 
the college at Asvut; and one of the best 
things at the college is the Association, 
with its eight active, hard-working com- 


mittees. Several features impressed me: 


BIBLE CLASS, ASYUT, 


EGYPT 


the Bible study scheme, in which almost 
every student in the college is enrolled; 
the Neighborhood-work Committee, of 
thirty students, who visit fourteen vil- 
lages within a radius of six miles of the 
college and hold religious services on the 
Sabbath Day and in the week; the Per- 
sonal-work Committee, whose members 
were able to report to me that seventy- 
nine students had professed faith in 
Christ in this college year so far ; but per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the 
Association work was that of the Volun- 
teer Committee, corresponding to our 
Volunteer Bands at home. This group 
of volunteers now numbers fifty-seven 
active members. Since its inception 201 
students have been enrolled, of whom 
161 are now actively at work. This 
surely is a record to cause us to rejoice. 
The volunteers are scattered far and 
wide, a number being engaged in diffi- 
cult work far out in the Sudan. The 
great difficulty the volunteers have to 
meet is the temptation to go into govern- 
ment service, which offers great financial 
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inducements to the Asyut graduates but 
which requires a practical surrender of 
Christian principle. Every volunteer has 
to choose between Christian service at a 
small salary and government service with 
a large salary. There is a genuine self 
surrender that is manfully being made 
for the love of Christ. 

There are a number of; interesting in- 
stitutions in Palestine, but the work here 
is exceedingly hard. Some one has said, 
“*The land of promise’ is a most unprom- 
ising land for all Christian enterprise” ; 
and it seems to be true. No one can 
meet the boys inthe Bishop Gobat School 
in Jerusalem, or the girls in Miss Arnot’s 
school in Jaffa, without feeling, how- 
ever, that honest and earnest work for 
Christ brings a sure fruitage in Pales- 
tine, as everywhere else. The Palestine 
Preparandi Institute of Jerusalem has re- 
cently changed its character and has de- 
veloped into the English College of Pal- 
estine, under the direction of the Church 
Missionary Society. Here I found a 
group of college students glad to learn of 
the work of the Federation and anxious 
to be enrolled on the Federation lists. 
Professor A. E. Mitchell, the new princi- 
pal of the college, who was formerly at 
Sierra Leone, Africa, will be a great help 
to the students in developing their Chris- 
tian student activities. 

Much as I knew of the Syrian Protes- 
tant College in Beyrout, I was not pre- 
pared for the sight that met my eyes as 
I was escorted over the college grounds 


and buildings by President Howard S. 
Bliss. This college in its equipment, its 
situation, its faculty, and its student body 
is a joy to behold. A noble group of 
buildings and a sightly position on the 
crest of the hill overlooking the sea are 
silently eloquent of the 753 students and 
faculty of fifty-five teachers. Here I 
found a thoroughly organized and pro- 
gressive Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, up-to-date in its methods, and ag- 
gressive in its endeavors, while a fine 
spiritual atmosphere pervaded the work 
of the eleven committees charged with 
the conduct of the Association work. 
The Association publishes a handbook; 
242 students are enrolled in twenty vol- 
untary Bible classes, nine of which are in 
the medical department ; a neighborhood 
mission is conducted by the students, and 
a boys’ school supported, while a large 
boys’ club is conducted in the city certain 
evenings in the week. Evangelistic 
meetings are conducted each year in con- 
nection with the week of prayer, and 
personal work is undertaken during the 
year. The missionary committee carries 
on mission study and emphasizes system- 
atic giving. I was privileged to speak 
to the students seven times, and a num- 
ber of them sought personal interviews, 
several of whom were led to accept 
Christ, and others decided to make a fresh 
start in their effort to follow Christ. 

I cannot close without reference to the 
visits | made at Damascus, Sidon, and 
Suk-el-Gharb. At the two last named 
places I found excellent student Chris- 
tian organizations that were largely 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
intent and in conduct; and after hearing 
of the Federation work and _ constitu- 
tion, the members of both of them voted 
unanimously to make application for en- 
rolment in the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Lands Without National Organ- 
izations, thus coming into affiliation with 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The students of Syria are wide- 
awake, earnest, and anxious to be identi- 
fied with Christian enterprise, and ask 
the pravers of the students of other lands. 














Mr. Mott's Mission at Oxford 


By A. W. D. 


NF ORD has cause to thank God for 
the visit of Mr. J. R. Mott. He 
has been the instrument in a work which 
will not easily be forgotten. Unknown 
to the University by face and name a 
month ago, it is safe to say that there 
are few men to-day who inspire the con- 
fulence and the gratitude of the under- 
graduates of Oxford in the same degree. 
It was no easy task which was given him. 
More than all things Oxford is conserva- 
tive, and if there is any place where re- 
ligious expression is rigidly suppressed, 
it is here. ‘The genius of the place is 
against what is understood by the word 
“revival.” Not that religion is wanting. 
It is here, and it is deep; but the Oxford 
man, while clinging tenaciously to his 
own convictions, feels that other men 
have an equal right to theirs, and good 
taste forbids him to interfere. This feel- 
ing dies hard, and men who have left 
their Oxford days far behind them seem 
quickly to drop into the old manner. 
Often one is disappointed to detect the 
academic tone creeping into the voice, 
while undue deference to the opinion of 
others has robbed many a message of its 
force and point. Oxford is not used to 
plain speaking, and she welcomed Mr. 
Mott the more. 

But prejudices are not soon dispelled, 
and it was evident that at first Mr. Mott 
was regarded merely as “the American 
Evangelist.” Much as we owed to our 
chairmen,—Dr. Sanday, Father Adderley, 
the Dean of Christ Church and others,— 
welcome as were the good wishes of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the en- 
dorsement of the Bishop of London, it 
was only gradually that men were reas- 
sured. But as soon as it became known 
that here was one who knew how to 
speak to men, and who believed what he 
was saying, confidence was established, 
and before the end of his visit Mr. Mott 
received the support of many of the 
religious leaders in Oxford, while the 
preacher at the University Church even 
went so far as to shorten his sermon on 
the Sunday night and urge his hearers to 
attend Mr. Mott’s meeting. 


in the British 


STUDENT MOVEMENT 

The first few days of his visit Mr. Mott 
spent in getting to know local conditions 
and in drawing together the men on 
whom we were to rely for the working 
up of the meetings. ‘The mission was to 
the University, not to the Christian Un- 
ion; and though the arrangements were 
necessarily in our hands, we made every 
effort to enlist the support of others, and 
accordingly issued an invitation to any 
whom we thought likely to respond to 
meet on the first Sunday afternoon and 
hear about the mission. A considerable 
number outside the Union came together, 
and to this meeting we attribute much of 
the success of the work. In addition to 
these, Mr. Mott met some twenty to 
thirty other men who proved to be loyal 
workers for the meetings. It was un- 
fortunate that the first public meeting 
had to be arranged on the night of the 
last of the Torpid Races, as the hilarity 
consequent upon “going out of training” 
kept away a number of men who would 
probably have been present. However, 
there were well over 300 men at this 
meeting, while on the Sunday evening in 
the town hall, not less than 800 must have 
been present. 

And what of the result? It is signifi- 
cant that the men who had most to do 
with this mission and who were most 
deeply interested in its success, have their 
eyes not on the past, but on the future. 
To those who publicly declared their 
allegiance to Christ, Mr. Mott laid great 
emphasis on the point that this was not 
a step but the beginning of a walk. So 
it has been, and so please God it shall be. 
Apart from the individual lives which 
have been raised and redeemed, and these 
cannot be given in numbers, there is 
hardly a college in the University which 
has not been more or less directly af- 
fected. At least 200 men have definitely 
agreed to take part in Bible study, while 
a new spirit of devotion to the cause of 
foreign missions is being manifested on 
all sides. 

This mission has had its lesson for us 
as a Christian Union. It has rebuked 
our lack of faith, for it has shown that 
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the Lord’s arm is not shortened. It has 
condemned our methods. Too long we 
have been content to keep to ourselves, 
and to exhort one another, while on all 
sides of us were men untouched by any 
Christian influence and in dire need of 
faith and friendship. It has rebuked our 
exclusiveness. Much of the best work 
for the mission was done by men who are 
not members of the Christian Union at 
all. We have been told that if only we 
could show that we were doing some- 
thing, men would come forward and 
help. This has been proved true, and 
with all thankfulness we recognize it. 
What the next term will bring forth we 
cannot tell, but with full hearts we can 
say with Samuel, “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” 

How shall we account for this suc- 
cess? 

There was careful thought and prepa- 
ration beforehand. No effort was spared 
in making the arrangements, that every- 
thing should be in harmony with the 
spirit of the place. The advertising, the 
hymns, the conduct of the meeting, all 
were quiet and restrained, so that all un- 
necessary causes of offence might be as 
far as possible avoided. But there was 
other preparation. Men had been pray- 
ing for this mission for months, and to 
one who could see below the surface it 
was clear that there was a very deep 
spirit of expectancy. 

Finally there was the speaker and his 
message. Mr. Mott came to us in the 
power of God. His unfailing tact and 


wisdom carried him through every diffi- 
culty; his transparent sincerity, his deep 
earnestness, his quiet strength disarmed 
all prejudice and prepared men’s hearts 
for the message which he gave. And his 
message was this: There is power in Jesus 
Christ and in Him alone to break the 
shackles of sin, to dispel the mists 
of doubt, to make men into heroes. 
Through the differences of temperament 
and intellect he made his appeal to that 
human nature which is the same the 
world over. The keynotes of his ad- 
dresses were reality and hope. Men who 
had played with their faith, discussed and 
speculated upon the divinity of Christ, 
found that the issues were real, that if 
they did not believe, they were immeas- 
urably the poorer. 

Men who were honest doubters learned 
that they were called to come as they 
were, to “take the first step if they could 
not see the tenth.” And for those who 
were fighting and had fought a losing 
battle against sin the message was one of 
hope. The battle would remain, for it 
is “a fight to a finish,” but with Jesus 
Christ beside us the victory must be 
ours. There were things which some of 
us will never forget. To have seen in 
the dim hall of Christ Church more than 
100 undergraduates standing in prayer 
as they faced, many for the first time, 
the call to absolute devotion to the cause 
of evangelizing the world, is an experi- 
enee which will not easily pass away. 
Christ has been lifted up in Oxford, and 
He is drawing all men to Himself. 


The Need for Fresh Study by Association Leaders of Moral 
and Religious Conditions in Their Colleges 


By Frank V. Slack, College Secretary University of Pennsylvania Association 


Se anyone who has made even a cur- 

sory study of the life of our col- 
leges and universities it is very plain that 
one of the most serious problems await- 
ing solution is that of preventing the 
moral retrogression of men during their 
college course. Man after man coming 
from a Christian home loses control of 
himself when he comes into contact with 
those immoral forces of whose power we 


are all more or less aware. And it is 
very obvious that no man can remain as 
good as he was a year ago unless during 
the year he has become better. A man 
becomes either better or worse as time 
goes on; there is no standing still. 

Now there is only one foundation upon 
which the moral improvement of a man 
can be safely based,—vital, personal rela- 
tionship to the Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
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problem, therefore, is to bring men into 
this vital, personal relationship. 

‘The importance of the position of the 
leaders of the Christian Association be- 
evident at once. Standing, as 
they do, at the head of the organization 
whose chief business it is, or should be, 
to bring men into connection with Jesus 
Christ, they occupy a unique position in 
the institution; therefore, if they expect 
to measure up to their work, they must 
have a unique knowledge of the moral 
and religious conditions of the college. 
And this knowledge must be gathered at 
first hand; no second-hand stock will an- 
swer. It is extremely important that 
the leaders be masters of these condi- 
tions—the mastery to be obtained by 
energetic, personal investigation. No 
figuring it out in their rooms alone, but a 
scientific study and application of the 
facts gathered by personal contact with 
men, in every phase of their life, must be 
their method. What our Associations 
need is not a lot of mechanical con- 
trivances handed down by our ancestors, 
revered on account of their age, like so 
much old furniture, but rather an organ- 
ization warranted by a careful, modern 
and scientific investigation of conditions. 
The question, then, is, What are the 
moral and religious conditions which 
must be met if men are to be brought 
into definite, vital relationship to Jesus 
Christ ? 

Prominent among them is the environ- 
ment of the college. Does the college 
dominate the town? or does the town 
swallow up the college? Many and diffi- 
cult are the problems of a college situ- 
ated in a large city—cheap dance-halls 
and a multitude of saloons and Rathskel- 
lars. [ven in the small towns there are 
generally a sufficient number of evil in- 
fluences at work to warrant careful ex- 
amination, 

Another force that must be taken into 
account is the influence of the curricu- 
lum. Is the intellectual atmosphere of 
the class-room favorable to a man’s ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ or not? Many 
a professor of biology and of philosophy 
is directly responsible for the unsettling 
of men’s religious beliefs. Allied to this 
condition is the official religious attitude. 
Are the chapel exercises products of cold 
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storage, kept up because, somehow or 
other, it would be a mistake to omit 
them? Are the official heads of the in- 
stitution avowedly Christian, or religious 
“mugwumps’? What is the personal in- 
fluence of the faculty? Do they realize 
that their duties are not confined to a cer- 
tain number of lectures a week? And 
how do they speak of the Bible and of 
missions when such subjects come up in 
conversation 7 

Another phase of the subject brings up 
the question, What is the influence of the 
homes from which the men come? Un- 
der this head there are two extremes that 
have to be recognized and met. In one 
type of home the religious atmosphere is 
extremely rarified. Men who come 
from such surroundings frequently lack 
those in-bred, fundamental convictions 
which often keep one straight in spite of 
oneself. The other type is that in which 
the man has been so strictly trained that 
when he gets away he will have noth- 
ing whatever to do with Bible classes, 
prayer-meetings, etc. If the Association 
worker wishes to develop tact, here is his 
chance! 

But the strongest force to be reckoned 
with is the character of the college 
spirit—that indefinable influence that 
makes a man act according to the cus- 
toms of the place, regardless of right or 
wrong. What is the athletic atmos- 
phere? Does the football coach consider 
it a mark of ability to make the air blue 
when a play is not run off to suit him? 
And do the captains and members of the 
various teams disgrace themselves when 
they break training? If so, how can a 
different ideal be set up before them? Is 
the language of the athletic field fit to be 
heard? or is it absolutely indecent ? 

Not less important is the social atmos- 
phere. The conditions of fraternity, 
dormitory, and boarding-house life call 
for exceptionally careful investigation. 
Do men consider it the proper thing to 
“load up” at a class dinner? What are 
their habits of recreation—when they are 
off duty? What sort of excesses are in- 
dulged in after a big athletic victory? 

Do the college traditions demand that 
the best men in the class be chosen for 
the important offices? What is the gen- 
eral political atmosphere? Much valu- 
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able knowledge can be gained by investi- 
gating into the number of men who 
“flunk out,” together with the causes of 
their failures. Many a man is on the 
high road to such an end under our very 
eyes, on account of the fast pace he has 
been setting for himself. Habits of Sun- 
day observance also furnish a clue to the 
proper understanding of the moral and 
religious conditions of the college. 

In addition to these suggestions, the 
problem of the religious prejudices of the 
students is very well worth studying. 
One can often get a good idea of a man’s 
attitude toward the Association if one 
hears the tone of voice in which he says 
“Y.M.C. A.,” provided that rather worn 
phrase be used. What is the general 
feeling of the students toward the study 
of the Bible and toward foreign mis- 
? What sort of evangelistic meth- 
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ods can safely be used? It is vitally 
necessary that the leaders be able to an- 
swer that question accurately; for no 
more grievous mistake can be made than 
to use the regulation methods among 
men who are repelled by them. 

In the study of these conditions, two 
things are important. -In the first place 
we have no right to assume an unfavor- 
able attitude on the part of any man until 
he has been approached in a friendly, 
sympathetic manner. Secondly, and more 
important, the leaders in their study 
must strive especially to keep in close 
touch with the Lord Jesus. May His 
great love and sympathy for us engender 
in our hearts a corresponding sympathy 
and love for our fellow-students to the 
end that we may, every one of us, be 
efficient in leading them to Him—which 
is our reasonable service. 


Some Policy Suggestions for Bible Study in 1905-1906 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


-_* making is important busi- 

ness. Policies may be mightily ef- 
fective, or they may be as “sounding 
brass, or a clanging cymbal.” The issue 
depends upon the policy-makers. The 
following characteristics should have 
place in the Bible study policies for the 
ensuing year. 

I. Thoughtfulness —Failure is caused 
by want of thought as well as by want of 
heart. Policies should not be formed off- 
hand but should be entered into after 
careful study of the field and the peculiar 
obligations and possibilities of the par- 
ticular year. [Every season brings its 
own special and unique chances. The 
Bible study committee and the leaders of 
the Association should meet for careful 
deliberation and prayer to decide on the 
outstanding features of the year’s work. 

Il. Scholarly Biblical Leadership.— 
The past year has been one of remarkable 
advance in the organization of leaders’ 
classes and in securing for teachers of 
these classes competent Biblical scholars. 
Many of the larger institutions of the 
country have been able to obtain such 
teachers among the professors or clergy- 
men of the town for the intelligent in- 


struction of the student leaders. Bible 
libraries have been formed in a goodly 
number of institutions. There is, how- 
ever, a great need with the group system 
for competent men to give intelligent 
guidance to the work week by week. 

Ill. Comprehensive Plans.—The whole 
institution should be in the mind of the 
3ible study leaders the coming year. 
The institutions of the United States and 
Canada are aroused and accessible now 
as never before for Bible study. Mem- 
bers of the faculties and college presi- 
dents have become interested this year in 
peculiar fashion. About two thousand 
fraternity men are studying the Bible in 
chapter houses and clubs. College ath- 
letes are favorable to the group class sys- 
tem when it is properly presented. The 
coming season should see the college As- 
sociations of the continent grasping with 
firm and intelligent hand the entire stu- 
dent body of the various colleges and 
universities. 

IV. Proper Courses.— Several new 
courses are now in preparation and an- 
nouncement will be made concerning 
them later on. The following, however, 
which are having such a rapidly increas- 
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ing use among college men everywhere, 
will give guidance to the Bible study 
work the coming year: 


First Cycle 

Freshman Course.—Studies in the Life 
of Jesus, Edward I. Bosworth; Studies 
in the Life of Christ, H. B. Sharman. 

Sophomore Course.—Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles, Edward I. Bosworth. 

Junior Course—Studies in Old Tes- 
tament Characters, Wilbert Webster 
White. 

Senior Course.—Studies in the Teach- 
ing of Jesus and His Apostles, Edward 
I. Bosworth. 

Second Cycle 

Freshman Course.—Studies in the Life 
of Jesus, William H. Sallmon. 

Sophomore Course.—Studies in the 
Miracles of Jesus, William H. Sallmon. 

Junior Course.—Studies in the Life of 
Paul, William H. Sallmon. 


Other Bible Courses 
The Truth of the Apostolic Gospel, R. 
A. Falconer. 
The Life and Works of Jesus accord- 
ing to St. Mark, W. D. Murray. 


V. Thorough Preparation This Spring. 
—lIt is decidedly important that the men 
who are to lead this work, either as com- 
mittee men or teachers, should be at the 
summer schools. These men should be 
sent with assignments to attend certain 
courses. Much of the success of next 
year’s work depends upon the effective- 
ness of these plans. 

The enrolment many men as 
possible in the spring may be very ef- 
fective, providing leaders are selected 
and the classes organized in part at least 
this spring. The spring enrolment to 
be effective, must be followed up care- 
fully, however, by the leaders. 


of as 


President Harper 


At a Bible study conference held in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in the middle of 
January, 1905, President Harper of the 
University of Chicago, who was attend- 
ing a meeting of American University 
Presidents at Johns Hopkins University, 
made the following remarks: 
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Many institutions are beginning al- 
ready to train leaders this spring for next 
fall. In many cases the enrolment last 
year could have been much larger had 
there been men to take the classes. In 
short, the plans for the entire fall cam- 
paign should be laid carefully before the 
delegates are sent to the summer schools. 
Otherwise there will often be difficulty 
in securing good leaders and successfully 
carrying out the Bible study policy of 
the Association. 

VI. Bible Institutes—Colleges and 
universities making the greatest gains 
this year have held at least two Bible in- 
stitutes, one in the fall and one in the 
middle of the year, usually in January or 
February. Never in the history of the 
student movement has there been such a 
demand for this kind of a meeting. It 
has been quite impossible to secure speak- 
ers and leaders for the two hundred or 
more institutions which have planned 
these institutes the past winter. No 
agency has been more successfully used 
than the Bible institute, both for the en- 
largement and also for the deepening of 
the Bible work in our colleges. 

VII. A Keen Religious Objective.— 
True Bible study must necessarily deepen 
the moral and spiritual life of college 
communities. It will show itself directly 
upon character. The leaders of this 
Bible movement should be very careful 
that the supreme aim of the Bible is not 
lost in attaining some secondary ones. 
The coming year, as the past one, will 
doubtless reach thousands of students 
who have never before taken any particu- 
lar interest in the religious life of their 
institution. The privilege and the obli- 
gation which the presence of such men in 
our Bible classes involves are tremen- 
dous. Such high service calls for pre- 
pared men as well as prepared plans. 


on Bible Study 


“Young gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to be with you this afternoon, 
and particularly that I may say a few 
words upon the subject of Bible study. 
I have been a Bible student for thirty- 
five years and a teacher of the Bible for 
twenty-five years. This Book means 
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more and more to me every year, and no 
other subject has brought to me so much 
of inspiration and life. 

“Tn all the history of the Church the 
Bible has never occupied so great a place 
as now. ‘There never was a time when 
the Bible was so well known as it is now, 
and it has never been of more real in- 
spiration than it is at the present day. 
You will sometimes hear reports to the 
contrary, but do not let that get into your 
minds. The Bible was never so well 
known and there were never so many 
helps to its study as there are to-day. 
There is as much discussion in regard to 
it as there is in regard to all other sub- 
jects, but the Bible is stronger now than 
it has ever been before. One of the 
most serious difficulties with college men 


to-day is the lack of Bible study. A boy 
goes to college with elemental knowledge 
of all subjects. During the four years 
he grows in his knowledge of science and 
literature and the other branches, and 
he graduates a different man in almost 
everything save his knowledge of the 
sible. In altogether too many colleges 
there is no opportunity to grow in this as 
in other things. So many men graduate 
from college to-day skeptical as to the 
value of the Bible and without having 
grown in a knowledge of that in propor- 
tion to their developments in other lines. 
It is just such Bible conferences as this 
in which I believe, and my last business 
before leaving Chicago was to make ar- 
rangements with a committee for a sim- 
ilar conference.” 


How to Utilize the Summer in Preparing to Lead a Mission 
Study Class 


By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D., Educational 


I. Study the Text-book to be Used.— 
The first thing to do is to look over the 
text-book to see what it contains. Keep 
in mind that the text-book is a means and 
not an end; that your aim should be not 
to get over it or to master it, but to use it 
to achieve certain results. What results 
you shall aim at will be determined by 
the character of your class, as well as by 
the contents of your manual. But you 
must be thoroughly familiar with the lat- 
ter in order to make the most of it. 

Read it through the first time to get a 
general idea of it, then a second time 
more slowly. It is well to make an anal- 
ysis of each chapter that can be under 
the eye all at once. Begin to consider in 
a tentative way what subjects you will 
wish to treat, and which you can afford to 
omit, where you will need to concentrate 
most preparation, and above all what 
large problems the text presents. Ask 
vourself questions that the text suggests 
but does not answer and write them out 
as a basis for further study. 

Il. Begin Collateral Reading on the 
Subject—The various lines of prepara- 
tion suggested in this article should over- 
lap and support one another. While it is 
a mistake to begin to arrange material 


Secretary, Presbyterian Board, North 


until a certain amount has been collected 
and a general sense of perspective is se- 
cured, it is also a mistake to postpone any 
constructive work until the gathering 
process has been completed. A tentative 
arrangement should begin quite early 
and will give point to your subsequent 
reading, even though it should be modi- 
fied or abandoned altogether in the light 
of clearer knowledge. 

What books shall you read? A few 
good ones are better than a greater num- 
ber of inferior quality. But what books 
are good for your purpose? Here per- 
sonal advice from one who knows the 
subject well is of the greatest value, 
since you can ask questions and learn of 
special strength or weakness of books 
along certain lines. Annotated bibliog- 
raphies come next in importance and 
vary, of course, according to the weight 
of their authors and the amount of com- 
ment on each book. Mere lists of book 
titles are less valuable to a beginner, 
since the most alluring titles frequently 
adorn the shallowest treatises. Book re- 
views are now-a-days so often written 
either by hacks with no special knowl- 
edge of the subject under consideration, 
or by those who have an interest in the 
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sale of the book, that they mislead quite 
as often as they help. This, only by way 
of warning against accepting as an au- 
thority a book that is glowingly described 
in a review, or that is mentioned in a 
bibliography. Note the works that are 
frequently referred to by other writers 
and that recur in the lists of authorities. 
But after all nothing takes the place of 
personal inspection, and there is no pre- 
caution that will save vou from wasting 
a certain amount of time. 

Reading for general outlook should be 
varied in character. (ne or two other 
text-books on the subject, a somewhat 
comprehensive authority that is not too 
bulky, books on religion, social life, and 
present political situation, as well as 
works more specifically missionary, 
should be on the list in treating a great 
mission field. Two classes are especially 
valuable, those that discuss and illustrate 
missionary problems, and those that fur- 
nish a heroic element. 

It is very desirable to own books, as 
they can then be marked in a way that 
greatly increases their value. In con- 
sulting works not owned a_note-book 
should always be used. Read through 
the first time somewhat rapidly, not fear- 
ing to skip freely what seems irrelevant, 
and marking or noting the gist of the 
passages that seem worth using. In the 
former case, it is well to read after an 
interval the marked passages only and to 
double-mark those of the greatest impor- 
tance. A bulky book thus marked can 
be reviewed thoroughly in an hour or 
two. In using a note-book, always note 
the page where material is found and 
star or double-star passages that will re- 
pav further study. 

The writer has found it well worth 
while to copy especially suggestive quota- 
tions, using for the purpose cards 6x4 
inches in size. These are then indexed, 
so that the cream of reading on any sub- 
ject is at once available. Quality counts 
for more than quantity in reading. As- 
similation of a few ideas is better than 
mere loading with many. 

III. Study the Principles of Teaching. 
—The best general discussion of these 
principles is perhaps found in “The Ele- 
ments of General Method,” and “The 
Method of the Recitation,” by C. A. and 
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Kk. M. MeMurry (Macmillan, each 60 
cents, net). These books are intended 
primarily for common. school teachers, 
but they contain the root of the matter. 

It may be said briefly that the aim of 
teaching is not merely causing to learn, 
but causing to learn in such a way as 
shall lead to the fullest development of 
character. Elements that need to be 
considered are the selection of appropri- 
ate material possessing unity and yet 
with details that shall appeal to the imag- 
ination, emotions and will; the securing 
of the maximum of self-activity on the 
part of the class, which depends largely 
on the development of the proper mo- 
tives; the thorough assimilation of the 
main points, which requires free expres- 
sion as well as reflection, and an ultimate 
outlet in action of what has been taken 
in. The leader of a study class may not 
care to pose as a teacher of his fellows, 
but he will do well to apply these princi- 
ples constantly in his work. ‘Their appli- 
cation will rule out at once the lecture 
method as violating the rule of the self- 
activity of the class, and also the memori- 
ter quiz as calling for no reflection and 
expression of thought. Papers require 
work and are very beneficial to those who 
prepare them, but bring little profit to 
those who only hear them read. The 
method which realizes most of the prin- 
ciples laid down is the discussion of 
topics previously assigned. These re- 
quire preparation, call for reflection, and 
are assimilated by free expression in the 
class. 

IV. Select Topics Suitable for Discus- 
sion.—These should be concrete, typical, 
illustrating the application of principles, 
appealing to common sense, and, if possi- 
ble, involving a dilemma. Topics in 
which there is much that does not appear 
on the surface, in which something can 
be said on both sides of the question, are 
best. The leader must think out differ- 
ent phases in advance and be prepared 
with questions that shall stimulate de- 
bate. The subjects discussed at any one 
session should have unity and should all 
contribute definitively to the central aim. 

V. Begin Specific Preparation for the 
Sessions.—If this is done rather early, it 
will influence vour other preparation and 
will make your work synthetic and pur- 
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poseful instead of being merely analytic. 
Lack of space permits only the briefest 
outline of recommendations, 

After careful consideration of the sub- 
ject matter of a chapter or passage, deter- 
mine the aim it will permit you to realize 
and the points necessary to establish this 
aim. If the material required to bring 
out these points is not all present in the 
text-book, it should be assigned as sub- 
ject matter for papers, which will then 
become contributions instead of inter- 
ruptions. Questions that will stir up 


Mission Study in 
By Harlan P. Beach, 


HE Quadrennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement will 
make the coming collegiate year one of 
unusual opportunity for advancing all 
the missionary interests of the Associa- 
tions. The last Convention, held at To- 
ronto, furnished the largest inspiration 
to the students now about to graduate 
that these men and women have ever en- 
joyed. But in order that the Convention 
of next February and March may be 
most effective, those responsible for stu- 
dent missionary interests are planning to 
make 1905-06 a distinctively missionary 
vear. For this reason the part to be 
played in the propaganda by the Educa- 
tional Department is to receive especial 
emphasis. Below are given a few items 
in the Department’s program. 

1. Scope of the Text-book Work.— 
In order to attract as large a number of 
students as possible to a consideration of 
missions, provision is made for a larger 
variety of courses than has hitherto been 
offered. While space cannot be given 
for lists of text-books, the comprehen- 
siveness of the study scheme may be 
judged from the general topics of study. 
These are as follows: The Scriptural 
basis of missions; the aims, principles, 
etc., involved ; missionary effort at home 
—in the United States and Canada; 
world-wide survey of the missionary en- 
terprise ; studies of the great fields of the 
world, ranging from the savage and bar- 
barous races up through the old Oriental 
civilizations to the new non-Christian 
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interest in the discussion should gradu- 
ally be framed. All this work will be 
much improved in quality if approached 
from time to time with intervals for re- 
flection. 

The man who will follow out these 
suggestions ought to do more effective 
work in the fall. But it would be a pity 
not to utilize such preparation to the full. 
It may be possible for you to lead more 
than one class over the course you have 
chosen, and to lead the second better for 
having led the first. 


Convention Year 
Educational Secretary 


world Power, and to those lands dom- 
inated by Protestant Powers, or else un- 
der Papal rulers; a study of some of the 
physical needs of the nations ; social con- 
ditions of non-Christian countries; stud- 
ies in non-Christian religions,—descrip- 
tive, comparative, and practical; historical 
studies,—largely through biographies ; 
life studies of great missionaries ; the im- 
mediacy of missionary obligation; and 
training courses helpful to the mission- 
ary candidate and also to the home guard. 
The studies just alluded to are based 
upon thirty-three text-books and ought to 
furnish something for every student. 
This form of work will be the one most 
commonly followed, judging from past 
experience. 

2. Outline Courses.—In institutions 
where mission study is well developed 
there are not a few students who desire 
to do other work than is found in text- 
books and to do it in a more scholarly 
way. For their benefit courses are to be 
worked out upon the following topics: 
Comparative studies of missionary biog- 
raphies—a favorite line of work among 
3ritish students; missions and diplo- 
macy ; epochal points in mission history ; 
studies in the sacred literatures of the 
non-Christian world; and the great re- 
ligious teachers of the Orient: Special 
pamphlets giving outlines, the books to 
be used, and suggestions as to the profit- 
able pursuit of these lines of investiga- 
tion, will be furnished leaders of such 
groups. 
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3. Research Work in Missions.— 
There has come to be in a number of 
institutions a demand for special courses 
of study to meet the wishes of small 
groups who are desirous of studying 
most carefully topics not found in ordi- 
nary missionary volumes. In order to 
meet this need, the Educational Secre- 
tary will furnish any institution in which 
a group of at least five desire to study a 
given topic such assistance as is possible, 
if they will furnish him with a list of 
books available for the study, or if they 
will agree to purchase sufficient books to 
make the work a success. This aid can- 
not be given, however, until after the 
holidays. 

4. Missionary Reading Circles —While 
experience shows that the least profitable 
method of securing missionary informa- 
tion is that of reading circles, there are a 
very few institutions in which this seems 
to be the only plan that can be employed ; 
and in colleges where mission study is 
energetically carried on, there are some- 
times a few who can only afford time for 
reading. Accordingly the Department 
will co-operate with reading groups, in 
order to make the circles as profitable and 
interesting as possible. Owing to the 
heavy demands made upon the Secretary 
previous to the Nashville Convention, 
such assistance can be counted on more 
surely after the Convention is over than 
during the fall and winter. 

5. Spring Work in Preparation.— 
Elsewhere in this issue, Dr. Sailer gives 
out of his wide experience some most 
important suggestions to study class 
leaders as to the wise employment of the 
summer vacation. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that much can be done 
now to make the coming year most fruit- 
ful in results. Those responsible for 
mission study should carefully consider 
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the local situation and decide upon the 
number of groups to be organized in the 
fall, upon the courses to be offered, and 
upon their leaders. While a number of 
the groups to be organized in October 
must be made up of members of the in- 
coming class, the majority will consist of 
students already in the institution. It is 
almost as easy to enroll such students 
now as in the fall; besides, it is far more 
just to prospective leaders to secure 
classes for them before preparation is 
made, than to ask them to work through 
vacation, only to find in the fall that they 
have no classes to teach. In view of 
these and other considerations, at least 
the working nucleus of most of the next 
year’s groups should be enrolled this 
spring. 

6. Student Conference Representation. 
—That the work may be prepared for 
most wisely, a larger provision has been 
made for the training of leaders at the 
Student Conferences than ever before. 
In most conferences two classes for lead- 
ers will be provided, and actual text-book 
work will be done in addition to discuss- 
ing the methods and problems of mission 
study. In view of this fact, a goodly 
percentage of the delegation appointed 
from each college ought to be made up 
of study class leaders, or of those 
responsible for this interest and other 
phases of the work of the missionary de- 
partment. Whatever may have been the 
policy in the past, let a special effort be 
made this summer to make 1905-06 the 
greatest missionary year ever known in 
the annals of North American colleges 
and universities. This means careful 
planning, early and continuous action, 
and a vision of the possibilities to our 
colleges and to the world of the great 
Student Missionary Convention of next 
February and March. 


Editorial 


This number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN is 
designed to be of special help to those 
new Officers and leaders who really wish 
to make the Association under their ad- 
ministration more thoroughly effective in 
meeting the moral and religious needs of 
the men of their institutions. One arti- 


cle abounds in suggestions for the fresh 
study of actual conditions, as the first 
essential in adequate plans; others dis- 
cuss in outline policies in different de- 
partments for the coming year. These 
should throw clear light on what is cer- 
tainly the next duty of every Association 
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officer or chairman—to think through 
and put in definite form his own plan of 
work for the coming year in the light of 
the needs of his college. 


A word on policies at this season is not 
out of place. In this time of rapid sta- 
tistical growth, we are in danger of com- 
ing to think that we have insured a suc- 
cessful year when we have announced a 
large program and put down some im- 
posing figures at the training conference 
roll-call, or on the travelling secretary’s 
chart. Policies are means, not ends. 
They make our path clear, our aim defi- 
nite. But unless men view them as a 
challenge and not as a victory, a task to 
be finished and not an achievement to be 
proclaimed,—unless men set themselves 
earnestly to their realization—the adop- 
tion of big policies may do more harm 
than good. College men are suspicious 
of loud-sounding trumpets, and are prone 
to accuse of both insincerity and ineffi- 
ciency leaders who plan and announce 
without executing. Moreover, the deep- 
est and most valuable work of the Asso- 
ciation is often that which, by reason of 
its very nature, cannot be tabulated or 
put into figures; the soul of a man can 
hardly be represented by a mathematical 
unit on a statistical chart. By all means 
let us frame our policies, and let us make 
them big with faith. But—let us make 
them a spur to work and not a ground 
for self-satisfaction or an excuse for 
superficiality. 


Among the qualities to be sought and 
cultivated by us as leaders of Christian 
work in the colleges, few are more val- 


uable than a just sense of proportion. 
The president who can see what parts of 
his campaign are most crucial at differ- 
ent seasons of the year and can concen- 
trate the resources at his disposal on 
those points at those times, will have 
many conquests to his credit when his 
term is over; but the leader who contin- 
ually keeps up a general fusillade all 
along the line will waste ammunition 
here and lack it sorely there. There is 
sound sense as well as high authority in 
our work for the phrase, “Mass your bat- 
teries.” Work for new students in the 
opening days of the college year. Bible 
and mission study in October, evangel- 
ism in the winter term, and work for 
summer conference delegates now! 


The large number of Associations that 
have recently been reporting in “The Stu- 
dent World” the holding of series of ad- 
dresses on opportunities in different life- 
callings is significant of a growing sense 
of duty toward men after they leave col- 
lege—not only in helping them now to 
decide what they will do then, but also in 
making their lives permanently useful, 
wherever or into whatever work they go. 
A concrete opportunity to discharge this 
duty by the men leaving college this year 
is offered by the request of the Intercol- 
legiate Movement of New York City 
and Chicago, printed in “The Student 
World” this month, asking for informa- 
tion about men coming to those cities to 
study or work next year. The informa- 
tion requested will be used to put these 
men in touch with opportunities for use- 
fulness in the work of the churches, 
the Associations, and the philanthropic 
agencies of the city. 


The Student World 


The Fifth International Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement will be 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, February 
28 to March 4, 1906. Full information 
concerning the program and all the ar- 
rangements will be issued next Fall. 


Virginia has seven colored student As- 
sociations. The John A. Dix Indus- 


trial School Association was organized 
in March. 


During meetings held recently at the 
United States Indian Industrial School 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, over fifteen 
men made decisions to yield their lives to 
Christ. 
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Virginia Union University has a suc- 
cessful mission-study class of fifteen. 
This Association has also fitted up an 
attractive room with games for 
rainy days. 


Ss cial 


The fifty volunteers of the State of 
Virginia have recently organized them- 
selves into a Union to increase their effi- 
ciency in enlisting men for the mission- 
ary enterprise. 


Marked spiritual awakenings have re- 
cently occurred in some of the Virginia 
institutions. Randolph-Macon College, 
Emory, Henry College, and Fork Union 
Academy especially have felt their influ- 
ence. 


The effectiveness of the Bible Study 
work at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute has been much increased this year 
by a most successful normal class of fif- 
teen leaders under the direction of Pro- 
fessor L. S. Randolph of the faculty. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfel gave a special 
lecture on his Labrador experiences at 
the University of Pennsylvania on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 9, to a crowded 
audience. The offering and subscrip- 
tions received in connection with his visit 
amounted to $316.46. 


At the Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina the Association is undertaking 
an aggressive policy under the direction 
of the new administration. An active 
canvass is under way to secure money 
for a better equipment of the Association 
room and $125 has already been secured. 


The Day of Prayer for Students was 
celebrated in Rome, Italy, by a gathering 
of the students of the Methodist College, 
the International Institute, and others. 
Mr. Penfield, who was at the time in 
Rome, was one of the speakers and added 
to the profit of the day. A prayer meet- 
ing of university students, held at the 
Association building on Saturday even- 
ing, was largely attended. 

A movement is now on foot at Will- 
iams College, to secure a general secre- 
tary for the Christian Association there. 
“The Williams Record,” the college 
paper, has an editorial emphasizing to the 
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men of the college the desirability of se- 
curing a secretary and pointing out the 
qualities essential for his success. The 
movement is evidently gathering general 
support among the students. 


lowa’s first Presidents’ Conference 
was held at Ames, April 7-9. Twenty- 
two presidents were in attendance. The 
leaders from outside the State were C. D. 
Hurrey and Dr. C. H. Haas. The an- 
nual “Bible Study Feed” of the local 
association was a feature of the confer- 
ence. At the men’s meeting on Sunday 
afternoon, addressed by Mr. Hurrey, six- 
teen men made their first start in the 
Christian life. 


The gift of $7,500 made by Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie to the fund for the erec- 
tion of the University Christian Settle- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania, 
as announced in the April INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, has since been increased to $15,- 
ooo. Mr. Carnegie stipulates that this 
shall cover the last half of the $30,000 
which the Committee is endeavoring to 
secure. Already more than $10,000 of 
the first half has been obtained. 


The Pacific Northwest Conference at 
Gearhart Park from May 6 to 14 is the 
earliest of the Student Summer Confer- 
ences. Energetic canvasses for delegates 
are now in progress in the colleges of the 
territory and prospects are most encour- 
aging. The difficulties of attendance 
caused by the distances which have to be 
traveled by the delegates are more than 
compensated for by the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the Association leaders in the 
colleges of this section. 


The College Associations of the far 
Northwest are in many cases arranging 
for series of life work addresses during 
the spring term. At Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, the University of Wash- 
ington, and the University of Puget 
Sound, the students are now having op- 
portunity to hear presentations of differ- 
ent life callings arranged by the Associa- 
tions. These presentations are in each 
case being made by men successful in the 
calling represented and are arousing 
wide interest. 
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Student delegates to the number of 136 
from the institutions of Virginia attended 
the State Convention at Petersburg. 
Much time was given to informal student 
conferences, and these were followed by 
several delegation conferences. On the 
day following the convention a_ well- 
attended conference for new presidents 
was held. In connection with the Con- 
vention, a special conference for profes- 
sors and members of faculties was 
inaugurated. Seven institutions were rep- 
resented, and so helpful did the confer- 
ence prove that it will probably be re- 
peated annually. 


In a recent series of meetings in Wof- 
ford College, held by Rev. Mr. Trues- 
dale of Columbia, S. C., twelve men ac- 
cepted Christ. The week following, the 
southern student secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee held two services, 
with the result that seven additional men 
accepted Christ, twenty-five entered 
Bible study, and much interest was 
aroused in the starting of the honor sys- 
tem for all examinations and recitations. 
The enrolment in Bible study is now 
ninety-two, nearly fifty per cent. of all 
the students in college. There are sev- 
enty men in mission study. 





The joint state convention of North 
and South Carolina, on March 11-14, 
was marked by a large attendance of stu- 
dents, and by special emphasis of student 
work. On Saturday morning, before the 
convention proper met in the afternoon, 
the new presidents of the Student Asso- 
ciations were very much helped by a con- 
ference on how to qualify themselves for 
most efficient service and by others on 
the organization and training of commit- 
tees. The closing evening of the conven- 
tion was student night. Dr. J. A. B. 
Scherer, of Newberry College, spoke on 
“The Obligation of Students to the Men 
in Mission Fields.” 


A recent visit of Mr. W. D. Weather- 
ford, the Student Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee for the South, to 
Clemson College, South Carolina, has 
worked marked changes in the scope and 
efficiency of the work of the Association 
there. About 1,000 men, in the aggre- 


gate, listened to his four addresses. 
forty-nine men made decisions to enter 
the Christian life, and 169 new men were 
enrolled in Bible Study. The total Bible 
study enrolment is now 219 and the 
mission study enrolment is Over 100. 
Most important of all was the taking of 
steps toward the employment of a gen- 
eral secretary for the coming year. In 
this regard Clemson is setting a good ex- 
ample for the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Colleges of the country. 


The April number of “The Student 
Movement,” the organ of the British Col- 
lege Christian Union, reports that ninety 
students have become volunteers in the 
British colleges since Christmas. Other 
phases of the work of the Union are 
equally encouraging. <A larger number 
of students have been won to Christ dur- 
ing the term just closed than during any 
other since the Union was founded. Ten 
years ago there were only between 100 
and 200 students in Bible Circles, and 
about 300 attending College Bible read- 
ings without doing any actual study 
themselves. Now there are certainly 
not less than 3.400 students in Bible Cir- 
cles, membership in which commits them 
to the daily study of the Bible. 


The Lake Geneva Summer School for 
secretaries and physical directors will 
open shortly after the close of the Stu- 
dent Conference, and will run through 
the month of July. Thirty-two courses 
are to be offered under a corps of fifteen 
instructors. The courses are all de- 
signed for present or intending secre- 
taries and physical directors and mav be 
taken with the greatest profit by college 
men looking forward to work in city 
Associations, or by college general secre- 
taries who seek a _ broader view of 
Association work. There is a growing 
demand for college men in the city As- 
sociations. For particulars about the 
summer school write the Institute and 
Training School, 824 Association Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Summer Institute for eastern men 
desiring further acquaintance with or 
training in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will be held at Sil- 
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ver Bay, the vacation resort of the Asso- 
ciations, on Lake George, N. Y., from 
August 1 to September 3. A compre- 
hensive plan of study covering the vari- 
ous departments of the city, industrial, 
and boys’ work, under leaders who are 
specialists, is offered. To the college 
man who is thinking of Association work 
as a life-calling and wishes to combine 
training with a vacation, this opportunity 
will be especially valuable. Circulars 
and detailed information can be secured 
from Dr. D. E. Yarnell, 215 West 23d 
St., New York City, until May 15; after 
that date, at Silver Bay, N. Y. 

The second annual Bible study insti- 
tute of the University of Michigan Asso- 
ciation was held on March 4-5. Clayton 
S. Cooper was present. The meetings 
were held for two afternoons and were 
characterized by frank discussions by 
unenrolled and non-interested students as 
well as those who were deeply concerned. 
Such a topic as, “How the Average Stu- 
dent Sizes up Bible Study,” presented by 
an outsider, is a valuable comment on a 
Bible study chairman’s policy. At a 
noon meeting prominent athletic, literary, 
social and fraternity leaders pledged their 
support to so broad a movement as the 
present Bible study program. Five 
general classes and three fraternity 
classes have been started as a result of 
the institute, and more are in process of 
formation. 


The Ohio Presidents’ Conference was 
held at Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, 
April 7-9. The representation from the 
\ssociations of the State was unusually 
general, over sixty men being present. 
The Conference accomplished much in 
brief time. Among the notable addresses 
were the welcome by the mayor of Ash- 
land, the address on “How Make the As- 
sociation More Effective,” by President 
Emory W. Hunt of Denison University, 
the foreign missionary address by M. W. 
Ehnes, associate secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and a talk on per- 
sonal work by R. H. Edwards of New 
York City. A new feature at such con- 
ferences was the thorough outlining by 
State Secretary B. J. Woodmansee of 
model policies for the vear in each de- 
partment of the work of the Association. 
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At the recent Interstate Convention of 
Maryland, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia, held at Annapolis, Md., a sep- 
arate session was given to the student 


delegates for the discussion of their 
work during the coming year. Under 


the leadership of the International Stu- 
dent Secretary for the East, the prob- 
lems and possibilities confronting the 
new administration were considered. 
The hospitality of the Associations at St. 
John’s College and at the United States 
Military Academy was much enjoved by 
the visiting delegates. On the closing 
Sunday evening of the convention the 
students present attended the regular 
meeting of the Naval Academy Associa- 
tion in the old Armory Building, which 
was addressed by Mr. A. J. Elliott of 
Brooklyn, formerly president of the As- 
sociation at North Western University. 


The State College Secretary of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, Mr. B. 
S. Huggins, has recently organized new 
Associations at Marion Military Institute 
with a membership of sixty-seven, of 
whom eighteen are enrolled in Bible 
Study and six in mission study ; at Owen- 
ton College, Birmingham, with thirty-six 
members; and at Florence Normal Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama, with fifty-five 
members. An evangelistic campaign was 
held at the University of Alabama the 
latter part of January. The meetings 
were addressed by Mr. A. C. Harte, Wes- 
leyan University, 1892, who is now gen- 
eral secretary, at Mobile, Alabama. A 
number of men took a stand for the Chris- 
tian life, while many others were led into 
more genuine living. Plans are being 
laid for a campaign to secure a $10,- 
000 Young Men’s Christian Association 
building. 


The report of the Northwestern Col- 
lege Association at Naperville, Illinois, 
contains some striking facts showing the 
success of its work this year. The 
membership of the Association is now 
205—eighty per cent. of the men in the 
institution. Of the 160 men available 
for the student courses in Bible study, 
109 are enrolled. In the mission study 
groups there are now 104 men and 
the missionary library for use in their 
work is rapidly being built up. The mis- 
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Testimony as to the Value of Foreign Missions 1gI 


sionary contributions have increased in 
four years from about $90 to over $700. 
To this latter amount, 216 men con- 
tributed. The Association now has its 
own representative in China. A Student 
Volunteer Band of twenty-seven is look- 
ing forward to service in the foreign 
field. The Association has recently cele- 
brated its thirty-second anniversary with 
an address by Mr. Robert Weidensall, 
who founded it in 1873. 


The annual convention of the student 
Associations of South Dakota was held 
at Mitchell on March 10-13. Records of 
attendance were broken by the presence 
of eighty-three visiting delegates, and by 
a total of about 125. Nine professors 
were in attendance, taking an active and 
interested part in the proceedings. At the 
Sunday afternoon meeting, addressed by 
Mr. W. M. Parsons, of Minneapolis, ten 
men committed themselves to the Chris- 
tian life. Under the leadership of C. D. 
Hurrey, Student Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee, and other student 
leaders of the West, the work of a typical 
Association was thoroughly covered. 
During the two days something over 
$400 was pledged to the State work. At 
the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, as a result of the Fargo confer- 
ence in February, the Bible study enrol- 
ment has been increased from a little over 
thirty to seventy. 


The Intercollegiate Movements of 
New York and Chicago are making spe- 
cial efforts this vear to secure in advance 
the names of men who will go next fall 
from the different colleges into these two 
cities to enter business or professional 
life, or to pursue professional studies. 
Scores of men who have been active in 
the college Associations have dropped 
out of touch with Christian life and work 
when, after leaving college, they have 
gone to the city to work or to study. 
The churches and other religious and 
philanthropic agencies of these cities are 
most anxious to enlist college graduates 
in their work. The Intercollegiate Move- 
ments of the two cities propose this vear 
to serve as a clearing house between 
voung college men and the opportunities 
for service open to them. If they are to 


be successful in this, it is essential that 
the student leaders send them the names 
of men whom they know are planning to 
go either to New York or to Chicago in 
the fall, and also some information about 
them and their college activities. Such 
information should be sent to Paul C. 
Foster, 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, or 
to rank C. Gilbert, 328 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York City. 


Notable Testimonies as to the 

Value of Foreign Missions 

HE last missionary meeting of the 
spring will find the above topic 
well worth considering for the reasons 
that it will clinch the work of mission 
study for the year just at an end, will 
awaken an interest in the same work for 
the coming fall, and will furnish argu- 
ments for the large number of students 
who propose to embrace every oppor- 
tunity to speak on missions during the 
summer vacation. 

If the missionary library of the institu- 
tion contains such volumes as Liggins’ 
“Great Value and Success of Foreign 
Missions,” an English booklet entitled 
“Are Foreign Missions Doing any 
Good?” and Young’s “The Success of 
Christian Missions,” the scope of the 
meeting may be more extended than is 
here suggested. What follows may be 
gotten from a single pamphlet, “Why I 
Believe in Foreign Missions,” to be had 
for postage and the asking from the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
United Charities Building, New York. 
Two copies of the pamphlet should be 
ordered that they may be cut up and 
given to those who are to take part, 
either as chief speakers, or as subordi- 
nates of the first group named in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

After the opening exercises and before 
the topic is presented, the leader may an- 
nounce that in order to make the meet- 
ing more profitable, he will divide those 
who do not have leading parts into two 
groups. Members of one of these groups 
will have been previously requested to 
furnish nuggets—one of the items on 
pages 17 to 21 of the pamphlet will do 
for each of this group, unless thev can 
furnish a better brief statement of their 
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own. Each member of the second group 
will be asked at the conclusion of the 


presentation to name the item which has 
most strongly impressed him. 

The four leading participants should 
have their material in time to make it 
thoroughly familiar; indeed, the second 
and fourth of these might be delivered 
memoriter as an address or declamation. 
Impress upon the speakers that  testi- 
monies from such noted men as Edward 
everett Hale, Dr. Theodore Munger, 
Justice Brewer, and Hon. John W. Fos- 
ter, must not be bunglingly read nor halt- 
ingly epitomized. In announcing the 
four main parts, the leader may empha- 
size the importance of the testimonies by 
giving in a sentence or two the record of 
each of the witnesses to be quoted. 

It may be that some audiences would 
prefer to hear the testimonies given by 
Benjamin Harrison, William Mckinley, 
and Theodore Roosevelt before the Ecu- 
menical Conference on the evening of 
April 21, 1900. These can be found on 
pages 26-29 and 39-45 of the “Ecumeni- 
cal Missionary Conference” Report, vol- 
ume I. If these are chosen, warn the 
speakers to abridge them considerably 
and to give only the strongest utterances 
of the three Presidents. 


Reviews 


“The Churches and Educated Men.” By 
Edward Noah Hardy, M.A. ‘Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1904. $1.25 net. 
Among the older men who are inclined 

to lament the religious degeneracy of the 

student of to-day and to sigh for the 
good old times of official religion and 
regular revivals, among parents who 
fear to send their sons into the supposed 
moral and religious gauntlet of student 
life, and among Christian leaders who 
would keep informed on some of the 
most significant phases of the extension 
of the kingdom of God, this book should 
have a wide reading. It is a discussion 
of the influence of Christianity on the 
leaders of public opinion—an investiga- 
tion of the charge that the Church is los- 
ing its hold on educated men, showing 
that the college men of the country are 
the best representatives of its intellectual 
leadership. The author, a minister in 
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Quincy, Mass., reviews their attitude 
toward religion during eight successive 
periods, from colonial days to the pres- 
ent time. He gathers the material from 
the writings of college students and 
graduates, the works of college histo- 
rians and the investigations of Christian 
leaders. ‘This survey of the religious 
life in colleges yields some striking re- 
sults which may well be briefly indicated: 
In 1880 the author finds one college man 
in ten was professedly a Christian; in 
1825 one man in four; in 1850 one in 
three; in 1900 one college man in two 
acknowledged himself a Christian. On 
these facts Mr. Hardy bases his claim, 
that the hold of the American Churches 
on educated men was never so strong as 
it is to-day. 

In the survey of the present religious 
situation in the student world, the Stu- 
dent Association work and the Student 
Volunteer Movement receive much at- 
tention, and their significance is con- 
stantly emphasized. To the college stu- 
dent of to-day, familiar with them, the 
account of religious conditions in the col- 
leges in earlier years will be most inter- 
esting. It is, however, to the pastors and 
members of churches, who have been so 
largely ignorant, if not indeed in error, 
as to the religious situation in the col- 
leges, that the book should especially ap- 
peal. It will help every one of them who 
reads it to a more intelligent optimism as 
to the outlook for religion in our country 
in the years ahead. 

“The Strength of Being Clean: A Study 
of the Quest for Unearned Happi- 
ness.” By David Starr Jordan. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 

This address of forty-five pages was 
published first in 1900. It ought to be 
called to the attention of each generation 
of students, however, for it deals with 
fundamental principles in a way which 
braces the will and stiffens the backbone 
as few books do. It invigorates like a 
blast of fresh air. The treatment of the 
“short cuts to happiness’”—indolence, 
gambling, licentiousness, precocity, in- 
temperance—is strong and virile; there 
is nothing soft or sentimental about it. 
It is a good book to own and a good book 
to lend, and ought to be in the hands of 
a great many college men. 
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Sailed Volunteers for 1904 


HE student volunteers whose names are given in the following table have been 
reported to the office of the Student Volunteer Movement as having reached the 
mission field during the year 1904. ‘The number is larger than has been reported in 
any other year. In 1903 there were 219; and in 1902, 211. They represent forty-two 
different missionary boards or agencies; seventeen will work in Africa, 103 in China, 
sixty-three in India, twenty-nine in Japan, seven in Korea, sixteen in South America, 
eight in Turkey, forty-three in other countries, making a total of 293. 

The General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement will be under obliga- 
tions to anyone calling attention to volunteers who sailed during 1904, whose names 
do not appear in this list. 

In the table, abbreviations have been used as follows: B = Bible Institute, 
C = College, H = Hospital, M = Medical, N = Normal, S = Academy, Collegiate 
Institute, or Seminary, T = Theological, Trs = Missionary and Bible Training 
School, U = University, v = volunteered at. 


NAME 














INSTITUTION FIELD SOCIETY 
Adee, Rete G., Baise escccccccnss ind ca cacitdianmackmewminadiae 0 ee Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Alexander, George Soe SS Fe eee TS Methodist Episcopal 
[SSeS v Mo. State en ) oe See Government School 
CN ESET: v sag yt My rs. (Los. A.), Oberlin C........... Cent. Amer..... American Friends 
Allward, Maggie C. (Mrs.).......... i, } | ae Christian & Miss. Alliance 
S — Sei eeepenere v Harvard M, Boston U T, Yale T........... Hawaii........ Hawaiian Bd 
Baker, i: BE a nticaisndnane v Baker U, eae esmalneay Se ssc Methodist Episcopal 
Barkley, Frances ‘A. onigy (Mrs. A.J.) a Trs, TE eS Sr Methodist Episcopal 
NE, SE Fe Sv ccccecsesens McCormick T, Emporia C, U of Mich...... Sdn awas Presbyterian North 
Bartlett Carrie M...............02.. Merningside C, v Chicago ic: einacesuss aes Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
EE Sa i | ee Sia ectnnes Methodist Episcopal 
, WUD Bis DUNG. nccsecsccecoe v Colorado C, Ohio Wesleyan U............ Se Methodist Episcopal 
Beal, Bessie Robins son (Mrs. W.D.).. 7 Ohio Wesleyan U, Northwestern U........ i teveraxes Methodist Episcopal 
Benlehr, TS, ERR ee iGbistkusdenatassbiececbedvaden See For. Christian Miss. Soc. 
Benlehr, Cornelia Andrews (Mrs. C. E.) > ie nines ae hes binant ead masa SS a For. Christian Miss. Soc. 
Bennett, Arthur =) ees OS ERR BE cecconss Reformed (Dutch) 
——o— oo eae acca said ca auc eduairie maha AE Seer rer 
Bertsch, Emma M.................. ee eae ES Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
Betow, Emma, M.D....<.cccccccces v Chicago Trs, Southern Homeo. C M.. 5 See Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Bible, Wm. Frank, Rev............-. v Park C, (resp paearaneneepeeiamNaD oe Presbyterian, North 
Bible, Henrietta 5 (Mrs. W. F.). v (Asa Stan tahiti ae Presbyterian, North 
Blair, Herbert E., Rev.............. Park C, v Princeton T...........-.-...--.. dcanpacs Presbyterian, North 
Brockman, Whitgeld Ww. aba saakw ade esleyan, ..... & 5 & See a Meth. Epis. South 
Brown, Justin E., Rev.............. v Penn. C, Harvard e, 4, eee > ee For. Christian Miss. Soc. 
SS Sea ees v Ohio W: esley siesta crn Lactic dstnctuia atte laa ee Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Bulkley, Lucius C., M.D............ v Columbia C, C of P & S, N. es oe EE SS NTE ELE ES 
Bullen, Walter B., Rev.............. Brown U, Howard U, v Newton T.......... , oo ae Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Bullen, Evelyn Johnson (Mrs. W. B.). Brown U, v Newton 7. Hartshorn C. Va..... Japan......... Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Butzbach, Albert, Rev...........--.. ‘y Northwestern C, Union Biblical............ Eisieracene United Evangelical 
Buyers, William B.................. 1, ee a Government School 
ON nance okemaanicd v Cox C, Southwestern Female C........... ae Presbyterian, South 
Campbell, Elizabeth R.............. Ww ellesley oy SS, eee —_ iaek ee bn een aaaiatin ele aiid. bak ete 
Carothers, Elizabeth ............... v Oregon ee ee Se Presbyterian, North 
oS eee v Western C (Oxford, O.), Moody B......... i nscavets Presbyterian, North 
Case, Herbert E. B., Rev............ R. I. State C, Brown U, v Hartford T........ Micronesia... . . American Board 
Cassidy, Mabel, M.D............... Trinity U (Toronto), z , Ont. M.C. for Women. 

_. _%;_ SSESOE RRS aaa eee Canadian Meth. Woman’s S. 
Chisholm, Emma Mae...............,v Chicago Trs, Gordon T: » etapa .. China......... Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Christine, Emma M................ v Howard Payne C, Scarritt Trs... Brazil... . M. E. South, Woman’s Soc. 
Clark, Alden H., Rev Amherst C, Col. U, Teach wd v Union T (N. Y 2 ee - American Board 
TCA, WOME Wes xoescrccanex .. v Moody B,C. & M. Trs.. Am.. . Christian & Miss. Alliance 
Clark, Mary S. Whitcomb om LH. yi v Smith C. need Trdia ahiitone mnt American Board 
Clark, Jeremi: RRR sn » Acadia C.. ree cenees Bapt. Mar. Prov. 
Clark, Nellie | eee ceria v vy Willamette U. SS er For. Christian Miss. Soc. 
Clinton, Jacob Mancil..............- | SETS EE are ae Seene sapere Cie scc0tes Y.M.C.A. 
Clinton, Bessie A. Hanger (Mrs. J. M.)|Indiana U................02-esceeceeeeoee | CRINA.....200-- Y. M.C. A. 
Clippenger, Frances A............-- a india.......... Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Cobb, Edward S., Rev...........-.+ Amherst C, v Union T (N. Y.)............. Japan. . ae American Board 
Cobb, Florence Brooks Cs i enn PE Ettnd cctecncsencinrdendnwweneenns jee American Board 
| 2 "| 2a RSrR Ae v Chicago Kindergarten C.. ae Re Presbyterian, North 
Collett’ Cee DIU cacvccsccesns v Hillsdale C, Ridgeville (Ind. .c. Be ea eae OS Free Baptists 
Corbin, Paul L. , Rev Ninewenaniniewicnes » Blackburn C, Oberlin T... ......2ccccccees > eee American Board 
Corbin, Miriam 'H. I or (Mrs. P. L.). v Oberlin C. S| | RE American Board 
Crooks, Charles H., M.1 v Park C, C. of P. "&S. (Kas. City)... TARE ee Biko ead Presbyterian, North 
Crooks, iF lorence B. teen (Mrs. 
Ge kasonsuceckssddesaasese v Park C 


SPIN Ae ha OE EE OEE ee Laos.........- Presbyterian, North 
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NAME INSTITUTION FIELD 
a ee ee ae a 
Crozier, Jenny E. 7 aaepanaeS v U of Mich., dittoM .............--.---- inesterend 
Cuthbertson, Reubena M........... v Bible ‘Teach. Trs, Children’s H (Toronto), | 

Gen. N. Y. Mem. H, Sloan Mater. H....... Ee 
Daniel, Thomas H., M.D............ Lfi,  * " == Pe nsannseat 
Dannenberg, Daniel E., Rev. agente Oe BE 0 SN Cenccccesedvesesers I E. 
Dannenberg, Ruth Meacham (Mrs. 
 § 4 Se Se ee pee eee ey | 
Davidson, D. |= lee emetic v U of Toronto, Knox T............--+++++- nitexcnees 
2. Pn Di ecnnnateenensa ec icaccnnthesacdeeanawwa OE See 
DeLong, Philena : eee ets oe ee een eae | “ERRORS 
ee | SO ae eee =e 
Derr, Mysie E. Demet a RR Ae eee ene oS 
Detweiler, Marg. A. Ev ans (Mrs. C.S. ) SS IA an aot eee BO. Billicc coe 
DeWolf, E - SAP aR eye D: alhousie U, v Deaconess Trs (Toronto)... . . OS ae 
ee) er | arr ee ae 
OS v Ionia H S, Chicago B, Northwestern U..... | 
I, BAD Bs cccccecscecsen Wesley C, v Ch. of England Deaconess, Trs. .. Japan......... 
TS OO eee v Marengo Mil. A, Hampden-Sidney, Wash. & 
3 OY gee tas 
Eby, Enoch Howe, Rev. . v McP he eras ie ae ee ee ee 7 SS Sar 
Eby, Emma Horner (Mrs. E. H.) i a a OS “ae 
Ellis, Emery W., Rev.. le a 
Ellis, Minnie C. Case (Mrs. E. W.) Fairfield C, v U of Nebras ka, Moody B...... iii ctcatenkn 
Ellis, Mary L eee ee GS. © ncnkconsucecaewe enamide ae 
Ensign, Charles F., M.D............ v Moody B, P resby. T (Neb.), Kas. Wesleyan 
CM ef SE eee rrr 
Erskine, William H., Rev...... Chicago U, v Bethany C...........ccecee- eee 
Erskine, Virginia Stewart (Mrs. W. H.) v Bethany C ....... 2... ccc cc ccccccccees Japan 
Espey, Clara I} ; 6 Ser Cuba.. 
Farnum, Le Roy S.. v ¥. M.C. A. Trs (Springfield, Mass. s.). YF eae 
Ferch, Aaron I. ...-... Albright C, v Western Union C............. Se iaiaetnes 
Ferch, Elsie Canfield (Mrs. A. I.).....'v State C (Oreg ), D ast, saliisahdniienitat sian cia China.. nie 
Field, Frank E., Rev : v Western C, Yale U, Col. U, Union T (N. Y.) China.......- 
Fleming, Vaniel J., Kev v Union T, Wooster U, Columbus U, U of 
Sh ctentnessiabonstededanseennantn India. 
poste. Sis Pi ivcenraechidesl See bier hhe hah eeheeekeenet Korea 
Frost, Carrie A., M.D v Olivet C. Mastawestern U BM... .ccvcvecs Alaska 
Garner, Mary V.... Gallow: iy C, Vanderbilt U, v U of Chic: A, «oa i ccieswan 
Geyer, Robert P..... ON EERE AS Africa 
Geyer, Anna Francis (Mrs. R. P.) Pr Mrnidthedcankabreeesdeenanawes Africa 
Gibb, John McGregor, Jr > Waskeeas U Seta iat eiiinak es wesaie China 
Giffin, John H., Rev.. Supe rior N, v Shurtleff C, Rochester T....... China 
Gimson, Esther. . y hic: igo Trs. Northwestern Woman’s Med. 
epg a SS EE Secret es 
Glassburner, Mamie F. 1 C hicago Trs......... . China. ne 
Gleysteen, William H., R U of Mich., Columbia U, Union T (N. y - .\Chima........ 
Gordon, Wilfred F é » Bethany OTS, a a a 
Graebe, Martha L.... Ronen India.. ponte 
Grafton, Thomas B.............. Southwes stern Pres. U, v Si yuthern Pres. T (Ky.) ¢ I cs 
Griffin, Allan T......... J ied in canrcnmiadiankeuees aes ae 
Griffin, J. H... v Hendrix C, Shurtleff C, Rochester T....... China......... 
Grover, Dana | v U of Wisconsin ee an ee ee 
Hafely, Elizabeth... i riends B, 2 a as fi arc bh etedcts cern inc So. Am 
Haggard, J. Walter, Rev....... Trinity U, j C | ee Mexico 
Haight, Orah F.. v Hiram C, Nee ae eee SSE 
Hall, Alice Underwood.. v Oberlin C, Mt. Holyoke C............. Se 
Halsey, Eliza S “<  -  eaiRparteece einem Japan..... 
Hamblev, Laura H. Toronto N §S, “Deaconess Trs Toronto... China 
Handsaker, John J ‘Rev wU of Guemom, Drake U....cccccscccccecses Jamaica 
Handsaker, Alice May Smith (Mrs 
» A © Or GE. OS Bices occcccvcensences Jamaica. we 
Harris, Collinette V... v Ch. of Eng. Deaconess Trs....... ree 
Hart, Joseph L., Rev.... Richmond C, v So. Bapt. T..... Argentina...... 
Hastings, Lena..... con v Maryville C, Bible Teach. . “aeeaeaaen: Columbia... .-. 
Havens, Lillian F., Mrs......... “|: RRSERRE Rae RE Sea a ea eee erat 
Hawley, Edwin C., Rev PE Ga, SED De wsesncncaeuncncel China 
Hawley, Winifred F. Gold (Mrs. E. a ee aren ic accenes 
Hawley, Elizabeth A................ or Ee eer CO 
| ee We stchester (Pa.) N, v Obe clin. Cc. eit ic aia 
Henry, og) LOPES REET Ce 0”. Ll ae ne: 
Heywood, Caroline Gertrude v Vassar C, Bib le N ‘(Springfield) Deaconess 
, | & 2 eee ore 
i i Mw eteneeeae _ Kansas State N S, v Chic: ago Trs, Moody B.. China. ....... 
Holland, Alma Hearne (Mrs.)... . v lowa Wesleyan Cc cba alniemiah aediibn hale I  icite minnie 
Hotchkiss, Hettie D.............-. Pict cnded dee alaiawenaedamesiwelen Sa 
Howell, Albert Be nj. Rev. . v Oberlin C, Denison U, Crozer T.......... Cuba 
Hubbard, Joseph E. Pec claccchasanh newb eeunewnnaes Sr 
Hubbard, Mary T aylor (Mrs. J. E. SS | ae eee er Cuba 
Hummel, Redolpho . a —_ | - PPR: Africa 
ackman, Lyman W. B., Rev.....-- . Geneseo State N, Union U, v Roche gS a ae 
olliffe, Richard Ork: 4. Rev.. . v Victoria U, Wesley: in T (Ww innipeg)....... ..(China......... 
err v Wesleyan Re PRR RE tA IE Rehicnceccek 
ee See B. MPnntcccverecasveus NS SEL ETE 2 ORS 
ee a eee er ree Africa.... 
unkin, Agnes T hisdes tems ataeiuene v Mrs. Van Kirk’s ae ape ricennoaa China... 
unkin, Jeanie de einem hate sta. v Louisville Girls High S ae a SESE 
elhofer, Ernest. v Northwestern C, Union Biblical T......... China... 
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Christian Woman’s Bd. 
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Miss. Society Ch. Eng., 
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Presbyterian, North 
Presbyterian, North 
North 
Presbyterian, North 
American Board 
American Board 


Can 
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Presbyterian, North 
Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
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Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
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NAME | INSTITUTION | FIELD | Society 
ON a ly Church of Eng. Deaconess Trs...........- ee ‘Miss. Soc. of Ch. Eng., Can. 
Kelsey, Cora L. Morgan (Mrs. H. A.) » Chicago Tr. ...cccccccccccccccccccccces cigs med Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Kempf, Julius A., Rev..............- v Geneva C, Allegheny C, Princeton T....... > Sa Reformed / orenen 
23 ae |McGill U, Presb. C (Montreal), 4 aw (fa \e te 
Kernen, Henry Arthur, Rev.......... \Ohio Wesleyan Uy 0 USER SE Cle Sahrocccese Eee Presbyterian, North 
Kurtzholz, Charles W.. alata 1“ tsi eens =e American Friends’ Bd. 
Labaree, Robert M., Rev.............|v Marietta NT  , Te Persia......... Presbyterian, North 
Little, Isabel il ae. ....-...--|Toronto U, Ontario M C for Women, v To- 

ronto Trs, Pa. Col. M (women)...........- er Canadian Presb. 
Lochead, Arthur W., Rev............ McGill U, v Presbyterian T (Montreal)...... 2 ee Canadian Presb. 
Lochead, Jessie McLachlan (Mrs.| 
ie tnecenceinwasndiveeenenkan v Royal Victoria C, Presb. C (Montreal), 
Died ccécenkuntscutoanbauueekes ee Canadian Presb. 
Lorenz, Frieda. Sere =|) | Re ea Se Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Lossing, RECN. a 8, Se eee er 0 Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
ee eee “7.4. "=| eee Se ieee tees Presbyterian, North 
Lovell, F lorence E. Bell a G. Dies Lecseiaia Grove City C, Wellesley C, v Hartford T..... China......... Presbyterian, North 
Mz acdonald, A. Caroline... “1s oronto U, Bible EE, Dilicncecvceuccnace Ne is Welt 
Mackay, James S., Rev. an otis cis srensksdisaance ar Canadian Presbyterian 
Magill, Hugh R., ae aeanmea Ey \v Jefferson REE eS ee eee United Presbyterian 
OO ee ee 4 ‘Toronto Baptist , % | ee Sa Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Marble, Elizabeth Dana............. ON le a OS eee Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Mather, Grace Burrou;s ghs ( Mrs.W.A.) v Mt. Beepene ©, Mastieed To ccccccccccses . eee Presbyterian, North 
Maxfield, Charles L., Rev............ v Kalamazoo C, Rochester T............... ie acnaae Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
McCoy, Rollin D., “Ly iia ah tnncaahadel v Eureka C, Union 5 aes — rere _F or. Christian Miss. Soc. 
McCrae, Tully F., Rev.............. v Mississippi C (Clinton), Rochester T....... a Southern Baptist 
McCrea, Jessie C. "Read (Mrs. T. F.). ... Mississippi C (Caanen), v Chicago Trs.. PO ————— Southern Baptist 
Mck adyen, A. A., M.D. er i << “ Rear Cece nwsas Presbyterian, South 
McFarland, Edward F., Rev.. .|Occidental C, San F. T, v Princeton T....... | Sees Presbyterian, North 
NT eee v Ohio W esleyan cbisgsed winadewerae elie pike es Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
McLachlin, Louis Ensley............ “a eee Peres a & Se 
McLachlin, Mabel Phillips(Mrs. L. E) |v Hiram C...........0.cccccccccccccceecs 2 ;— Te 
McMaster, Elizabeth...............- |v Ontario M for Women ...............-.-- PE cesesecee Canadian Presbyterian 
Meadows, Joseph Guy, M.D.......... vU of Nashville, ,U of Chicago, Ky. U M, 
ai in86s 2d tbeka de veewbuseiw See Southern Baptist 
Meadows, Dorcas Fidelia Merriam,} 
M.D. (Mrs. > Ease |Woman’s Med C, v U of Chicago............ a Southern Baptist 
Me: mh es A ibesh ieee etd IF = “eee eees: naa racuces Southern Baptist 
Mebane, Mary G................--- a ; Southern Baptist 
Mell, Aaron W., Rev...............- v Northwestern U, Garrett T............... ee Meth. Episcopal 
Mell, Margaret Klinefelter (Mrs.A.W.) v Iowa State N, C hic a ee Se Methodist E piscopal 
Merrifield, Fred., Rev. oe ee”, eee ie an.c as Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Miller, - vide "A. Thompson _ (Mrs. 

Feat anni iin etal x casa Mh p Ammer. Miles. C (Ciicame)....< .cccccsscceces 6 Int. Med. Miss. Ben. As. 
Miller, W. ee Phillips Exeter S, v Gettysburg T............ ee Evan. Luth. Gen’! Synod 
Mitchell, Walter, Rev..........0--- Columbia U, v lalate Porto Rico..... Protestant Episcopal 
I, IE in is ac paetineniwes v Westminster C, Presb. T (Ky. ), UnionT (Va.),China......... Presbyterian, South 
Moffett, K. H. Rodd (Mrs. L.1.)..... v Sophie Newcomb C, a eee Presbyterian, South 
| "“ " aes Mich. State N, v Northwestern U, Albion C.. -|Japan ae Presbyterian, North 
Moody, NN Tle cncauccucvncens +... Ree ae re ee Methodist Episcopal 
Moon, Seymour E., Rev............. U of Minn., v Newton T, U of Chicago T..... Africa saeaw ens Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
3 > 2 ee Union C, v "A. M. Miss. C, Nurses Trs...... Se Me iiaainnls ddudcucdetnikcamtatmeutl 
Moore, Lura E. Collins (Mrs. I. E.)... Union Cx Ss } "Sa REE HES eer ae 
PD, RAE Decnkcnaincednsiced ows v Knox C, "Johns PE Micencsenemennen Ns aeiciae seca’ Presbyterian, South 
ON eee “celine a aR RE SEE Industrial Evan. 

Mowatt, Joseph Armand, v McGill U, Presbyterian T (Montreal)... ... ee Canadian Presbyterian 
SY ee eee inthianew OIENaa vivesivawsianaunaeouseeucen SS ee Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Mumma, Marion W., Rev........... NE cit uiisactaweteceexsaenebees P.I............ United Breth. Woman’s As. 
Mumma, Cyrene F. Macklin (Mrs. 

4 2 SR a ee rete ON ee eT 74 aay United Breth. Woman’s As, 
Munger, Henry W., Rev............. ee eee een <a Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Myers, John L., M Sapa aan re v Park C,P &SM ‘K “a Alaska......... Presbyterian, North 
Neipp, Henri A., Rev............... “tala geet eae (eae American Board 
Neipp, Fredericka L. J. Heinrich (Mrs. 

J | hai aa mee a cee (Se American Board 

ee OS ORR v Mt. Hermon S, Wesleyan U............... ss incon American Board 
Newell, Oo i) 7 v Wooster U, Northwestern Woman’s ) ae oo ee China Inland Mission 
Newton, F rederic J ira gaelic tolacin Geta » Occidental C, Princeton U.........cccccces SS ere eaoern errr 
Northrup, 0, i aor cksenns cununaade | Se Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Nussmann, Philip F. Oscar, Rev...... SUED Bceccenvacesdéaetwecewe Sars German Evan. Synod, N. A. 
Obee, Ernest I., Rev.. ‘ (, ichlelnk xSceinla niet ekiadaaaeiriniaaeran ee Methodist Protestant 
Oehme, Laura E.............-.-.-. ek 8 OS eee So a Christian & Miss. Alliance 
Paddock, Bernard H................ Pe es 6 ccxcckenasuewnensaemenl —— kadesanes Government School 
SS | See 4 -  * quepatbbbaabenasneaentetne. ee Meth. Epis. So.Woman’s Soc. 
Paterson, Charles S.......---.-s--+- “eae eee CC Se ;A 39% 

Patterson, Lucy, M.D.......0-ccsceee v Toronto Trs, Ontario Woman’s M.........} re Reformed (Dutch) 
Payne, Jessie as oo ia eekbred aidieaoniel v South Dakota State U..............-.00-. | eet !American Board 

Peters, (SS ere PD Wises concesestesoccacsone | EST Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Peterson, Berndt. O.......-...+-2++- OO), ee _ Jj eee Methodist Episcopal 
Pettigrew, Robert, Rev......... = ities uv S. W. Bapt. U, Southern Bapt. T..........  eeeest Southern Baptist 
Pittenger, John Milton, Rev.......... v Elizabethtown C, Mt. Morris C, Juniata C...|India.......... German Bapt. Brethren 
Pittenger, Florence Baker (Mrs. J. M.) v Juniata C.......0-2ecerceccccccncsccces ee German Bapt. Brethren 
Post, Anna G. Stabb (Mrs. W. M.).... Bible Teach. Trs, Presbyterian Trs, Nurses...|Turkey........ American Board 

Price, Frederick A.......----.-..... Se ricctnkwnnkatecebaadatanhiann |Africa......... |Methodist Episcopal 
Province, arn i iweninee \Southern Baptist 

Ranck, Clarence . TEED EE Tee v Union Biblical T, Northwestern C......... SES Evangelical Association 
Ray, Jefferson Recents abkenaken v Southwestern Bapt. U, Southern ae , ~e eee Southern Baptist 

Ray, Daisy W Games (Mrs. ee v Shuqualak Fem. C, Southern a], aaa eet oare Southern Baptist 
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Hawaii........ Mills College 


1, Cof P &S(N. walks 





‘of Toronto, Mc Master U. 


>, ly”, re 
v U of t Virginia aia Stee lB adalah i aah dem Gouerabed 
. arleton C......-sccccccccsese 











. Southern Baptist 

. Methedist Episcopal 

\m. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Methodist Episcopal 
United Breth. Woman’s As, 
Meth. Epis. So. Wom. Soc. 
American Board 

American Board 

Southern Baptist 

Meth. Epis. So. Wom. Soc. 
.. Presbyterian, North 

. Presbyterian, North 

. Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Methodist Episcopal 


Methodist Episcopal 
.. Men. Evan. & Benev. Bd. 
. Free Methodist 


. Yale For. Miss Society 

Christian & Miss. Alliance 
. Int. Med. Miss. & Ben. As. 
.- For. Christian Miss. Society 
-- Meth. Epis., South 

. Miss. Soc., Ch. Eng. in Can. 


. Presbyterian, South 
Southern Baptist 
Meth. Epis., South 
. Presbyterian, South 
American Board 
-- Southern Baptist 
- Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
. Presbyterian, South 
Presbyterian, South 
Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Protestant Episcopal 
Presbyterian, North 
Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Amer. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Southern Baptist 


Tipt on, Wil am Hh v Carson & ~ sethea an, Southern Bapt. ° 





Trimt le. Fr “SS ae lll, ee ee 


be Des Moines C, Rochester T 
Serer SWE Wliainiresenawenee 
', v Coe C, Presbyterian T Cini 


v Cent. Pa. C, Albright C, Western Union C.. 


stel lle Bookman (Mrs. Be H). v 1 


v oc ollegiate S, van U.... Lie 
v William Jewell C, So. Bapt. 
’ Shurtle ff C, Chicago Bapt. 


" "D: urrow (Mrs. W.E dv 
W iddoes, ; —_ “Se eer rr rye 
j v fh U, Newton T.. 
v vF ‘olts Trs, Moody B, Oberlin C 
v » Sti ate N, T pre C, CREED BUS. ccc ccccces I 
U of Illinois, Northfield S, v Moody B 


Wilson, Margaret M 


\v Monmouth C, Allegheny T 

v Mt. Harmon S, Wesleyan U, Hartford T. 
v Lafayette C, Princeton T 
v U of Illinois, Johns Hopkins M 
ohns Hopkins Trs N 


Yarrow, 3 rnest A., 
Yerkes, Carroll H., 
Young, Charles W., 
Young, Olivia Doyle (Mrs. Cy Waves 





Amer. Bapt. Miss. U nion 
Southern Baptist 
American Board 
Methodist Episcopal 
.. American Baptist 

- Meth. Epis., South 
American Board 
Presbyterian, North 
- Government School 
United Evangelical 
Meth. Epis., South 
Protestant Episcopal 
- Presbyterian, North 

Presbyterian, North 
me oe 8 


Meth. Epis., South 

- Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 

- United Breth. Woman’s Soc. 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
United Presbyterian 
United Presbyterian 
American Board 

Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
United Presbyterian 
American Board 
Presbyterian, North 
American Board 
American Board 

- Presbyterian, North 
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